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couraged by the thought: "Die Geisterwelt ist nicht ver- 
schlossen /" Neither the old dogmas nor the new doubts are 
able to bar it against us. 

Harald Hoffding. 

University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 



THE MORALITY THAT IS. 

There was published some time since (on the principle 
that half an article is better than a whole one) a paper with 
the title, " The Morality that Ought to Be." * It was a little 
criticism on the Rationalist endeavor to find a sufficient basis 
for morals in right reason — a little effort to see " as in itself it 
really is" the system of morality sought for by those who do 
not regard possession of the field as a sufficient title in an 
ethical code to one's obedience, but propose to inquire, not 
what is the ideal of conduct tacitly implied in the " moral 
injunctions" in force about one in Society, but what is the 
ideal of conduct — the beau ideal — of all the beautiful impos- 
sible ideals the best. And the argument went on to show 
that there are at least as many such ideals, and as many such 
systems, each in the eye of reason the equal of any of the 
rest, as there are persons capable of giving in allegiance to 
them, and that the obligation one is under in respect to such 
ideals and systems is precisely on a par with the obligation 
one is under in respect to Logic or Hygiene, or any other 
practical science — a conditional obligation namely — the ob- 
ligation, if one choose the end, to choose the means, the obli- 
gation not to fumble, simply — the obligation, when one has 
chosen what one wants to do, to do it intelligently, to use 
one's common sense. 

But side by side with these " systems of morality," so-called 
by the extreme Rationalists, with their beautiful impossible 
ideals of which one may or may not feel the seductive charm, 

* Philosophical Review, vol. iii., No. 4. 
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there subsists also the ethical code in force about one, the ethical 
code of the Society in which one lives, the inevitable, actual mo- 
rality, the Morality that Is, with its ideal ; and though this 
ideal be not perhaps in any eminent degree either beautiful 
or impossible, it is still a matter of intelligent interest, (the 
contrary is by extreme Rationalists too often implied), to 
know what this ideal really is, and what is really the nature of 
one's obligation to obey the " system of morality" subsidiary 
to it. And here also ("without prejudice" to any alternative 
hypothesis) it is proposed to assume a Rationalist theory of 
the Morality that Is — the theory, at least, that the Morality 
that Is is of naturalistic origin. 

When one lives with other people, (it is really necessary to 
make up to the point in question from a respectful distance 
— the position is not one that can be carried incontinently by 
assault), one's conduct helps and hinders them in various 
ways in the attainment of their ends. They take means — it 
would be strange if they did not ! — to make one practise the 
acts which help them and to refrain from the acts which do 
the opposite. These means are, of course, nothing else than 
their power to forward or to hinder one in the pursuit of one's 
own aims — their power, speaking broadly, to reward or pun- 
ish one. If one does not« lend oneself to their purposes, if 
one sacrifices their aims to one's own, they show their disap- 
pointment by wreaking vengeance on one. Whether the pun- 
ishment will in the long run attain its object, whether it will 
in any given community prove effective in pretty generally 
deterring one from the kind of act at which it is aimed, will 
depend in a great measure on what kind of act it is. If, (as 
has always been the case in every cluster of men yet known), 
some ends are commonly pursued in that community with 
more energy or desperation than others, and if the act is of a 
kind that ministers to the most cherished ends of those who 
perform it and interferes at most with some of the merely 
minor ends of other people — if it is a "life and death mat- 
ter," so to speak, with the agents, and an annoyance of no 
great moment to the other people, then the efforts of the latter 
to suppress it will in most cases be met with such vigorous 
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and prolonged resistance that coercion will be felt to " be 
more trouble than it is worth ;" in especial, if the number of 
those interested in suppressing the line of conduct in question 
does not greatly preponderate over that of those who are in- 
terested in practising it. If, however, one party does greatly 
outnumber the other, and has at stake interests not much (if 
at all) less cherished, it will generally have its own way, so 
far as that way can be accomplished by the quantity and quality 
of reward and punishment which it feels it " worth while" to 
set in operation. These are the two constant factors upon 
which it depends whether a certain kind of act will in the 
long run be generally put down in a given community : the 
greatness of the interest that the agents (and those who 
benefit with them) feel themselves to have in its performance 
as compared with the greatness of the interest that " other 
people" feel themselves to have in its suppression ; and the 
number of the agents (and those who benefit with them) as 
compared with the number of the " other people." 

To deal with these two factors in an exact way is not pos- 
sible. One cannot say precisely how many people animated 
by some certain end will on the average be a match for a 
given number of peopje animated by another certain end. 
What one can say is that, other things equal, those who are 
" dead in earnest," or who are greater in number, will win. 
A number of men dead in earnest are, other things equal, 
more than a match for a somewhat greater number of men 
who are less in earnest, but are not a match for an indefinitely 
greater number. In the majority of cases a line of conduct 
will be suppressed which does to a community more harm 
than good, in the sense that it gratifies aims which are in that 
place less pertinaciously pursued, or pursued by fewer people 
than those aims which it thwarts. This is the only measure 
of benefit or damage that Society recognizes — I don't mean, 
of course, in words, in public speeches, in the public prints, 
but in effect: the good that a thing does one is measured 
by the force one is prepared to bring to its accomplishment ; 
the harm that a thing does to other people is measured by 
the force that they will put forth to suppress it. This being 
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the case, a man will in the majority of cases be compelled to 
refrain from those acts which do him less " good" than they do 
other people " harm," and be compelled to practise those acts 
which do him less harm than they do other people good ; the 
interest of those who benefit or suffer with the agent being 
reckoned in with his interest. 

Now, people are susceptible of education (Tout s'apprend, 
says the French sage, meme la vertu); people learn in the 
course of time not to try to make each other do what they 
cannot succeed in making them do, and not to try themselves 
to do what will not be permitted ; a man learns to do what 
he has been punished, or has seen others punished, for not 
doing, and learns not to do what he has been punished, or 
has seen others punished, for doing. He comes to do with a 
sense of uprightness and of social good-standing what he 
feels he will be approved for doing, and to shrink back from, 
or to do in guilt and secrecy, what he feels will be met by 
punishment. If he has himself suffered from a certain line 
of conduct on the part of other people, or has observed others 
suffer from it, and if on either account he fears in the future 
himself to suffer from it, he will (independently of friendship 
for those he helps, or of enmity to those he is damaging) be 
predisposed to give aid and comfort to any movement of his 
fellows aiming to make an example of one who has offended 
in that way. With the lapse of time, that is to say, and the 
accumulation of experience, the members of a community 
become in a measure obedient to the general will ; the com- 
munity itself learns to act within bounds and to act in a 
measure as a unit. It becomes, generally speaking, the cus- 
tom for the individual member of a community to refrain 
from lines of conduct which harm " other people" — the " com- 
munity" — more than they benefit the agent and those whose 
interests are bound up with his ; it becomes, generally speak- 
ing, the custom for the individual member to force himself 
to practise lines of conduct which benefit " other people" more 
than they harm the agent and those whose interests are bound 
up with his. It becomes also the custom for the community 
as a whole to unite in condemning, and if need be in punish- 
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ing, whoever does not conform to these customs. The indi- 
vidual learns to anticipate the community's judgment in his 
own case, and to judge himself according to the same stand- 
ards by which it has long since judged both himself and 
others — he learns to judge himself according to the same 
standards by which he has himself long since j udged others ; 
for as James Mill remarked, (in the " Fragment on Mackintosh" 
— a book in manner at the farthest remove from urbanity, from 
"sweetness," but filled to overflowing with "light"), the judg- 
ment that somebody else's conduct is right or wrong is 
psychologically prior to the judgment that one's own conduct 
is so. 

It is, in effect, in the nature of things, that if people live 
together at all, certain kinds of conduct will come to be 
marked for repression, and certain other kinds for encourage- 
ment, by social disapprobation and, perhaps, by still severer 
kinds of punishment. The ground of this distinction lies in 
the incompatibility of the aims of different people. Certain 
acts which it is to the advantage of other people that one 
should practise or forbear, one practises or forbears already 
in the pursuit of one's own aims. To mark such acts for 
artificial regulation by Society would be a bit of elaborate 
folly ; they are perfectly " regulated" already. It is only 
when a certain line of conduct is repugnant to one, that one 
needs be forced to take up with it. It is only when it is more 
to the advantage of the community as a whole than it is to 
the disadvantage of the agent — it is only when it does the 
community more " good" than it does the agent " harm" (in 
the sense explained in the second preceding paragraph), that 
he can be forced to take up with it. And one can be forced, 
too, only in respect to one's voluntary conduct, and in that 
only to the extent that its consequences are deliberately in- 
curred — are intended. It would be fruitless to punish one 
for a congenital squint, or for a sallow complexion, or for 
anything else that one cannot help, or for the results of con- 
duct in itself indifferent that did not turn out as one intended. 
The utmost that can be done with people is to make them 
mean to do thus and so. 
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Society, that is to say, (it is the merest commonplace), is an 
organism just as truly as a human being is. When people 
live together, each strives to gain his own ends, but he is not 
permitted to do so uninfluenced. His conduct is modified in 
a thousand ways by the proximity of his fellows. His own 
desires constitute but one factor in shaping his activity ; the 
other factor is constituted by the desires of those about him. 
Individual conduct ceases in a sense to exist except as an ab- 
straction ; all conduct becomes in a sense social ; and the ideal 
of activity on the part of Society is to fulfil all the desires 
of all the associates. In practice, however, something less 
than this has of necessity to be put up with, the desires of 
different associates being incompatible ; when, therefore, some 
one has to be sacrificed, Society sacrifices the weak to the 
strong. Other things equal, (I said it a moment since), the 
many prevail over the few and the vitally interested over the 
feebly interested, and the many prevail not because they are 
many, but because they are strong, and the vitally interested 
prevail not because they are vitally interested, but because 
they are invincible. Society, when all is said, is but a 
" state of nature," in which individuals have learned to act 
together. The right of the strong arm is disguised simply, 
not abolished. When a man has to sacrifice all but one of a 
number of objects of desire, he retains the one which he 
values most : if these terms may be employed with reference 
to Society, we may say, that Society also recognizes the " satis- 
faction of desire" as the ultimate good, but that the measure 
of goodness is not the quantity or quality of the given satis- 
faction, but the powers which that satisfaction has at its com- 
mand. Every object exerts a certain sway over the person 
who desires it : so long as the influence is held in check by 
other desires belonging to the same individual, so long as the 
object in question is not pursued, it is from the stand-point of 
Society but theoretically " good" ; Society has found itself 
under no practical necessity of providing a means of esti- 
mating the relative worth of merely contemplated objects of 
desire, and has not done so. But the instant that one pursues 
an object, then Society measures its worth by the relation 
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which the power put into its service bears to the power 
likely to be exerted against it. The desires of a man are, in 
the estimation of Society, (judging always not by what Society 
says, but by what it does), of more importance than those of 
a woman ; the desires of a strong man are of more importance 
than those of a weak man ; those of an energetic man of more 
importance than those of a dawdler ; those of a rich man or a 
noble of more importance than those of a poor man or a com- 
moner. If a man gains in power, all his objects are, from the 
stand-point of Society, increased in value; more objects of 
other people will have to be sacrificed before his objects are. 
Two objects are better than one, whether they belong to the 
same person or to different persons ; it is harder for Society 
to make one person sacrifice two objects than either of them 
alone, and harder to make two persons sacrifice an object apiece 
than to make either of them separately do so. The princi- 
ple of selection that Society inevitably goes upon is that might 
makes right, and the Morality that Is, consists simply in the 
formulation of Society's practice in this particular. 

Wrong conduct is that by which the agent intends to 
" profit himself," and those with whom he identifies himself, 
at the expense of Society ; right conduct is that by which the 
agent intends to sacrifice himself, and those with whom he 
identifies himself, for the sake of Society ; meaning by Society 
(" God," said Napoleon, " is always on the side of the biggest 
battalions") the biggest, or at least the most effective, battal- 
ions — the "majority" that " rules," or the indomitable incensed 
minority who will not be ruled. Social interference and ad- 
justment apart, a man tends naturally to profit by the wrong 
he does and to suffer by the right — tends naturally to profit 
by the right that other people do and to suffer by the wrong. 
The moral code at any given time and place in force (speaking 
always as a Rationalist) — the Morality that Is — is the sacrifice 
of the weak to the strong reduced to a system. This is its 
beautiful, impossible ideal.* 

* We have seen that the individual is an organism, and that Society is an or- 
ganism, and that these two facts cut a figure in Ethics. Modern science has 
shown (let us at least assume that it has shown) that the universe, too, is an or- 
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In strictness and the punctilious observance of the etiquette 
of proof, one ought here to show forth the comfort given the 
above account of the Morality that Is (in especial when due 
allowance is made for differences of tradition, information, and 
intelligence), by the more or less explicitly recognized assump- 
tions in the casuistry of various peoples and times. But the 
present undertaking is rather expository than demonstrative — 
it binds one to making one's best bow to the logical points of 
the case one after the other as they arise rather than to treat- 
ing them to a more extended hospitality. Assuming in the 
present instance, then, that this much has been done — assuming 
that the essential points of a Rationalist account of the Mo- 
rality that Is have been passed in review, and that we have 
ascertained according to that account its beautiful impos- 



ganism, a unit ; and it might appear that this fact also cuts a figure in Ethics. 
If the universe, like the Society, were a mass of intelligent striving units, each 
pursuing its own ends, so that the actual state of things at any time would be the 
expression of the activities of all the individuals, then plainly it would cut a figure. 
Each of the features of one's environment might be regarded as so many dumb 
commands to adapt one's self to it on penalty of extinction. And what, after 
all, the Rationalist may ask, is the universe but this ? Wherein is it marked off 
from the Society ? In that its units are not intelligent, nor " end-pursuing," nor 
conscious ? What difference does that make — on the hypothesis (which is, per- 
haps, the dominant hypothesis) of determinism ? If the reactions of a conscious 
being are predetermined, are as purely a matter of cause and effect as those of an 
unconscious being, I cannot see that it makes any difference. If consciousness is 
not a wheel in the machine, is a "musical accompaniment simply," its presence 
or absence is not essential. One receives the law from blindly driven puppets, 
equally in the case of Society and of the universe at large. Inanimate nature 
may be said to propound and enforce a code of conduct quite as justly as Society 
may be said to do so. But a distinction must be marked. Society directs itself 
to intentions; "Nature" does not. "Nature" makes no allowance for "good in- 
tentions;" her business is with acts simply. On this depends the difference in 
the limits of the two codes. Nothing which is not capable of an intention can 
commit a social wrong. Many things not capable of an intention may commit a 
natural wrong. The point of limitation in the latter case depends not on inten- 
tion but on educability. So long as a thing is educable, whether it is conscious 
or not, so long as under given circumstances it will repeat an action which 
turned out one way, and will not repeat if it turned out the opposite way, so 
long some analogy exists to the relations an individual bears to the moral code 
of his Society. Beyond that point the analogy ceases. It had already come to 
be extremely tenuous. 
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sible ideal — what then is the nature of the injunctions of that 
morality ? — and what the nature of one's obligation to obey 
them? 

To answer these questions, it will be convenient to fall back 
on the familiar distinction between sciences whose controlling 
object is knowledge — theoretical sciences — and sciences such 
as Hygiene and Logic, and "practical" sciences generally, 
whose controlling object is the application of knowledge to 
some branch of affairs. Ethics clearly, viewed as the theory of 
the Morality that Is, may be ranked among practical sciences. 
But the injunctions of morality do not hold the same place 
in Ethics so conceived, that the precepts of health do in 
Hygiene, and that the precepts of morality hold in the Mo- 
rality that Ought to Be — the Morality of Conscience. The 
difference will appear upon one's asking : " Why not ? Why 
not breathe impure air ? Why not disregard the scruples of 
one's conscience ?" The reply is that if one is not going in 
for health or for conscientiousness, there is no reason why 
not. But that if one is going in for either of these things, then 
the reason why not is plain : one is sacrificing one's own object ; 
one has chosen the end, and these are the means — not to take 
the means is to sacrifice trje end. The appeal is to one of the ulti- 
mate aims of the individual addressed. At first sight it might 
seem that there is nothing more than this in a moral injunction 
issued by Society ; and for the man who has had the current 
morality drilled into him, so that it sits upon him easily, 
doubtless this is true. The injunctions of that morality have 
become his second nature ; he would not be comfortable in 
violating them ; he would not violate them if he were per- 
mitted to do so. It is no sacrifice for him to follow current 
morals ; they have become his conscience, and he is conscien- 
tious from habit. But if all men were of this stripe, the Mo- 
rality that Is would never have arisen. If all men were will- 
ing to do right and refrain from doing wrong, in the sense of 
those words given above, the distinction of acts into those 
which must be encouraged and those which must be repressed 
by punishment, would (on any Rationalist hypothesis) never 
have arisen. The very soil in which alone a moral code, such 
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as we are now considering, can grow is an z'wzmoral com- 
munity. It is the very essence of a moral injunction of social 
origin that a number of those to whom it is addressed will 
find it irksome. Why not disobey it then ? Doubtless, in an 
already articulate Society, because disobedience will be visited 
by punishment, and obedience gifted with the fruits of fair 
fame. The appeal is still to some ultimate end of the agent. 
But there is more in the injunctions laid on us by Society 
than this. The gist of this moral code is not, " Be virtuous 
and you will be happy," but " Be virtuous in any case." Its 
injunction to be honest does not amount to " Honesty is the 
best policy." The limits of the rule are not " Be honest only 
so far as is necessary to escape punishment and maintain a 
good name," but " Be honest at no matter what sacrifice to 
yourself." The rule against stealing does not bear the same 
relation to the agent that the rule against breathing impure 
air does ; it is not addressed to the realization of his aims, but 
to the realization of the aims of Society. The Society and 
not the individual is the ethical unit — that has been the im- 
plication throughout, from the beginning of the exposition. 
A Society has ends in essentially the same sense that the in- 
dividual members of it have — things towards which it strives 
as ultimates, using means to attain them. In any community 
that is a community and not a crowd simply, there are the in- 
dividuals and their several activities, that of each individual 
directed to the realization of his own especial ends ; and there 
is the Society and its activities, directed to the realization of 
its especial ends — which are quite different from the ends of 
any individual, being the ends of the many as against the few 
and of the energetic as against the lethargic. The means 
which Society employs are social institutions, of which social 
" morals" (the Morality that Is) constitute one. Ethics, as the 
theory of social morals, defines their function, ascertains the 
source and limit of their power and the principle of their 
operation. Well, the function of social morals — the purpose 
of this particular device for helping Society in the attainment 
of its ends — is to force the individual members of Society to 
forgo their personal aims to such extent as may be necessary 
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for the more complete realization of Society's aims, — to enforce 
what is " right" and suppress what is " wrong." Just as from 
the truth, then, that to breathe impure air is not conducive to 
health, there issues for the individual desirous of health the 
precept, not to breathe impure air, so from the truth that 
something — stealing, we will suppose — is contrary to the sup- 
posed interests of Society — of the biggest or at least the most 
effective " battalions" — there issues for Society the precept : 
" Suppress stealing and enforce honesty." Just as, if the in- 
dividual ask why he should not breathe impure air, the reply 
is that he will sacrifice his own ultimate ends if he does, so if 
it be asked on the part of Society why Society should not 
allow stealing, the reply is that it will sacrifice some of its ulti- 
mate ends if it does. Practical sciences of the stamp of 
Hygiene address their precepts to the individual. But there 
are practical sciences of the stamp of Social Ethics and Poli- 
tics which address their precepts to the Society. And here 
the confusion comes in : when a truth about the individual has 
been discovered, it results in a precept addressed to the indi- 
vidual, and there's the end of it. But with Society the precept, 
" Suppress stealing and enforce honesty," is only the begin- 
ning. A second precept^ resulting from the first, or rather a 
command, a categorical imperative, resulting from it, must be 
issued from the Society to the individual — the command 
namely : " Thou shalt not steal." Or, more truly, the action 
of Society based on the precept to suppress stealing would, if 
formulated, take the style of a categorical imperative : " Thou 
shalt not steal." All the rules of the Morality that Is, the 
items in its code, are of this kind. Social morals are not ad- 
visory as Hygiene is ; they are coercive. Well, then, when 
one demands, " Why not steal ?" and when to your answer, 
that stealing is wrong, one rejoins, " What is that to me ?" the 
reply is that primarily it is nothing to him, or rather, that 
primarily it is to his interest to do wrong, and that he will 
sacrifice his own ultimate ends by doing right; but that the 
Society in which he lives is primarily interested in putting 
stealing down, and that therefore he has indirectly a double 
interest in not stealing ; one as a memberof that Society, and 
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one as an individual within the scope of social seizure and 
punishment. In effect the true scientific analogue of " Breathe 
fresh air" is not the command, " Thou shalt not steal," ad- 
dressed to the individual, but the precept, " Suppress stealing 
and enforce honesty," addressed to the Society. And just as 
the whole authority of the personal precept lies in the hold 
that the ultimate aim, to the realization of which it is directed, 
may have over the given individual, so the whole authority 
of the social precept to suppress stealing and enforce honesty 
lies in the hold that the ultimate social end in question (the 
security of property) has over the given Society — a hold 
which, in a great commercial country like Great Britain, is very 
strong, and in some others very weak. 

If this reasoning is correct, it follows (speaking always as 
a Rationalist) that there are as many independent " Moralities 
that Are," with their respective beautiful impossible ideals, as 
there are Societies. There is no more reason for confounding 
the moral institutions of one Society with those of another, 
than the political institutions. And the word Society must 
not be taken as a synonym for nations. There was nothing 
in the argument to imply that its conclusions do not hold 
good of any but such great and permanent organizations. 
They hold good of any prganization. No matter what the 
Society is, whether it is a whist-party, or a camping-party 
that is to last a week, or a band of robbers, or one of the 
great national associations that we ca.\\, par excellence, Societies, 
the individual always takes part for some end of his own ; he 
is always to gain this by doing something by which the rest 
benefit as directly as he does himself; there is always more 
or less opportunity to shirk this task, or to gain the end he 
has in view more easily, or to gain some other end that he 
holds preferable, by sacrificing the other members ; and against 
every form of this shirking or this sacrifice there is always a 
more or less explicit prohibition running from the Society to 
the individual and sanctioned by the power of the Society (of 
the biggest, or at least the most effective, battalions) for good 
and evil over that individual's aims. These prohibitions, from 
whatever Society they come, constitute its current moral code, 
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its " Morality that Is," no matter whether its membership be 
three, or thirty, or thirty million ; no matter whether its object 
be amusement, or robbery, or murder, or the costermonger 
joys of trade. To restrict this name to the prohibitions of 
merely one kind of Society is entirely arbitrary; properly 
speaking, there are as many moral codes of the social sort — 
as many " Moralities that Are" — as there are ethical units — 
as there are Societies. 

The logical outcome of all this (and surely from an outcome 
that is logical the Rationalist may not shrink) is not obscure : 
there is almost nothing, from the stand-point of the Morality 
that Is, or rather from the stand-point of the Moralities that 
Are, that is not at once both right and wrong. Was it right 
to assist Robin Hood and Little John in highway robbery ? to 
conceal their exploits if they came to one's knowledge ? to 
help the outlaws escape pursuit and capture, or baffle prosecu- 
tion ? Yes and no : it was right from the point of view of 
Robin and his merry men, it was wrong from the point of 
view of England. And between these parties there can, in 
logic, be no decision. There is no call for a decision, the two 
propositions do not conflict; one may with flawless logic 
assent to both of them. The one assertion is that highway 
robbery and helping highway robbers tended to affect the 
English commonwealth in such and such ways ; and so it did. 
The other assertion is that highway robbery and helping high- 
way robbers tended to affect the robber band in such and such 
contrasted ways ; and so it did. The same act may work one 
effect on one Society and an opposite effect on another. One 
may show by appeals to certain systems of the Morality that 
Ought to Be — of the Morality of Beau-Ideals and Individual 
Proclivities — that highway robbery is wrong, and that Society 
has a paramount right to suppress it; but so long as one con- 
fines one's self to the Moralities that Are, one can show that 
highway robbery is right in just as high a sense as one can 
show that it is wrong. Society's claim to put it down is based 
not on superior right, but on superior power. Society may 
convict the robbers judicially, but not logically. She may say, 
" I will apprehend and punish you if you do not do precisely 
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as I wish," but she cannot justify so doing, except by begging 
the question. She can show that robbery is wrong in the 
sense that it damages her; the robbers can show that it is 
right in the sense that it benefits them. As these two propo- 
sitions are not contradictory, one cannot disprove one of them 
by proving the other. It may be said that the people damaged 
by robbery are many, and the people benefited by it few ; and 
if both sets of people belonged to the same Society this would 
be to the point. But as they belong to different Societies, this 
is not to the point. The right of a big Society, merely by 
virtue of its bigness, to force a little one to do its bidding, is 
not one that the Moralities that Are can be made to justify. 
England is bigger than Portugal, but cannot on that account 
be shown to possess the right of coercing Portugal. The 
robber-band is still smaller than Portugal, that is all. Eng- 
land has not a right by virtue of her size to coerce a strange 
Society that is only one-tenth as large as she ; does she ac- 
quire the right if discrepancy becomes still greater ? If so, at 
what point in the division does her right appear ? She does 
not have it at a tenth. Does she gain it at a hundredth? or 
a thousandth ? or a millionth ? Or is it felt that there is a 
distinction between Portugal and the robber-band? Is it felt 
that Portugal is doing nothing to offend England and the 
robber-band is ? and that it is on that account, and not because 
of her bigness, that England has the right of coercion ? Then 
England has the right of coercing whom she pleases, for she 
would please to coerce no one who is doing already as she 
wishes. Or is it said that Portugal is a different Society from 
England, and that the robber-band is not? Is it said that 
the robbers are a part of England's own citizens, and that, 
therefore, she has the right of controlling them ? The reply 
is that they are not her citizens; they are no part of the 
social organism ; they are not co-operating with her citizens 
for the associate ends. Their whole attitude towards England 
and their whole power over England is that of an outsider 
who is meeting force with force, and not of an insider. The 
robbers are not citizens, they are parasites. If the comparison 
is not beneath the dignity of philosophy, one might as well 
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call a flea part of the dog he lives upon, as to call a band of 
robbers part of England. It was remarked, in speaking of 
the " Morality that Ought to Be," that each of the conflicting 
ideals was better than any of the others and worse than any 
of the others, and, therefore, to all practical intents the simple 
equal of any of the others. We find the same in the ideals 
looked to by different Societies.* 

* I have spoken of the " Morality that Ought to. Be" as distinct from the 
" Morality that Is," and even as set over opposite to it. In point of history 
this is not accurate. Writers have seldom made it plain whether they had a 
mind to ascertain the actual ideal shadowed forth in current morals, or whether 
giving over that ideal as a low one, or as questionable, they purposed finding a 
new one. They have sometimes made it plain that to their minds current 
morals are susceptible of improvement, but they have seldom said whether the 
improvement would consist in being brought closer to their present ideal, or 
whether they were fundamentally at fault, ideal and all. Generally, I think, 
the tacit assumption is that present moral maxims in the writer's age and 
country are about right — point, at least, in the right direction. So much is this 
true, that one might almost be excused for regarding theories of the Morality 
that Ought to Be as insufficient explanations of the Morality that Is. In the 
Morality that Is there are two striking phenomena. One of them is, that the 
categorical imperatives do not look to the good of the agent ; they look to the 
general good. The other is, that to the bulk of well-nurtured people any failure 
to live up to the moral standards of their time is followed by an oppressive 
sense of guilt, no matter whether they escape detection and punishment or not. 
Moral people par excellence are those who are so on account of this feeling, and 
not out of regard for the pleasure or displeasure exhibited by their fellows. One 
division of the class of theories of the Morality that Ought to Be would seem to 
be the elaboration of the first of these striking phenomena, the other would seem 
to be an elaboration of the second ; each under the impression that the phe- 
nomenon chosen is the central fact of the Morality that Is. It is hardly necessary 
to say that both impressions are mistaken, if the foregoing exposition is at all 
correct. The central fact of the Morality that Is, is not that it looks to the 
general good, but that it sacrifices the agent. It was expressly shown that acts 
of the kind that the agent would perform on his own account were outside of 
the sphere of morals, no matter how much Society might benefit by them. If 
all the acts that Society would benefit by were so much to the agent's advantage 
that he would practise them spontaneously, Society would not invent and put in 
motion a moral code to force him to practise them. The other fact, that of con- 
science, is even less significant. To the Morality that Is, it is an accident, 
simply, that people come in time to judge themselves by the same standard 
that their fellows use in judging them, and to do with a sense of shame 
what they have always condemned and seen condemned in others. If no one 
possessed a conscience, the moral code would still flourish — would flourish even 
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And now a word in the interests of lucidity : perhaps it is 
a digression, but there are digressions that are more pertinent 
than the text. Ethics, strictly speaking, I suppose, is the 
rationale of morality ; but there is another inquiry associated 
with this term, and not commonly distinguished from the 
rationale of morality. I mean the investigation into the con- 
tent of ultimate aims, or, as it is technically styled, into the 
summum bonum. It is a pity that two such distinct fields of 
investigation should not be marked off by separate names. 
Discussion on both subjects is in a somewhat hopeless 
tangle because this is not done. One can hardly tell 
half the time whether one is reading about what is good 
or what is right. As often as not, one finds that one is 
reading simply of good conduct, which is neither. The 
investigation into the summum bonum starts with the fact 
that some ends are pursued only as a leading up to other 
ends, which are pursued for themselves. There are things 
which are merely good for something, and things which are 
goodness itself; there are intermediate ends and ultimate ends. 
And the pith of the inquiry is, what is the content of these 
ultimate ends ? What quality is it that makes a thing to be 
valued for its own sake? Is it pleasurability ? or painfulness ? 
or the having -been -desired- and- the-being-at-last-attained? 
Or are objects of pursuit so heterogeneous that they can be 
catalogued simply, and not classified ? This is the fundamen- 
tal question in relation to the summum bonum, and its solution 
is in nowise necessary to a rationale of morality. That its solu- 
tion is in nowise necessary to a theory of the Morality that 
Is, should be evident at once. The Morality that Is has 
nothing to do with the content of one's aims. It deals only with 
the relation which they bear to the aims of the dominant party 
in Society. The theory of the Morality that Is requires 
only that the individual have aims of some kind, no matter 

more luxuriantly than at present. But though, historically, expositions of the 
Morality that Ought to Be may be regarded as mistaken efforts to interpret the 
Morality that Is, it must be confessed that they have started a distinct problem, 
and elaborated a separate Ethics — which is sometimes even regarded as the only 
Ethics. 

Vol. VI. — No. 3 24 
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what, which are out of joint with the aims of Society — the 
Society of which he is a member. This condition fulfilled, 
there might be two Societies diametrically opposed in the con- 
tent of the aims their respective members have in view, and 
the theory of their respective moral codes would be the same. 
One moral code would sanction in any given case precisely 
what the other would repudiate, but they would together con- 
stitute an application simply of the same theory to different 
circumstances. Ethics (as the theory of social morals) ends at a 
point this side of where the investigation into the summum 
bonum begins. The same is true of one class of theories of the 
Morality that Ought to Be. To ascertain that the satisfaction of 
all my desires is for me the moral ideal, one needs to premise 
only that what I value in and for itself is good, and that what 
I value more is for me better. It is not necessary to show 
what quality in things it is which makes me value them. 
The fact that I do value them is for this system of morals 
enough. And as for the other class of theories of the Mo- 
rality that Ought to Be, it repudiates at the outsefc all com- 
merce with the content of one's ultimate aims. It announces 
at once that some aims are low — that some aims ought not 
to be gratified ; so that whatever it is which makes objects of 
desire in general to be valued, it must be something quite 
foreign to what would on this theory make them to be moral. 
The very key-note of this theory is that good in the ordinary 
sense of the word and good in morals are two quite distinct 
things. The investigation into the summum bonum belongs 
rather to Politics than to Ethics, and rather to Metaphysics 
than to either of them. 

But to return from this digression (if it is a digression), the 
Rationalist finds in the Morality that Is as in the Morality 
that Ought to Be an utter conflict of obligations and ideals 
and no rational ground (the accent throughout is of course 
on rational ground) of decision between them. For their 
conflict is practical, not speculative. There is no hinderance 
or let in logic to one's assenting simultaneously to all of the 
systems of the Morality that Is and to all of the systems of 
the Morality that Ought to Be. They all use the same words, 
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but define them in different senses ; and it is quite permissible 
to believe that the same thing is right in one sense and wrong 
in another, or right in half-a-dozen senses and wrong in 
others. The need for choice arises only when one comes to 
act. One may in all consistency believe that — what you will 
— is right in one sense and that the precise opposite is right 
in another, but which must one do ? It is for the Rational- 
ist (// ne faut pas regarder le devoir en face, mais Pecouter et 
lui obeir les yeux baisses!) an affair of taste. No matter what 
one does, one will equally on Rationalist principles do wrong, 
and equally do right ; one may do as one likes, one may take 
one's choice — must take one's choice. The craving for an 
authoritative rule — an outer prop and stay — is one that Ra- 
tionalism cannot fill ; the instinctive wish to ease the burden 
of one's life, to shift somehow the responsibility of choice, to 
escape the mortal isolation of facing the world alone with 
nothing but one's inclination for a guide, must go ungratified. 
One object, no matter how abominable or what, is in the 
eye of logic as good as any other to the man who values it 
as highly ; there is, speaking always as a Rationalist, no central, 
superior, over-reaching standard of conduct or morality at all, 
there is only greater inclination — and superior force. The 
only title that Society or anybody can have to interfere with 
anybody else is superior might — men and Societies must in 
the last resort stand frankly to arms and give as their reason 
for coercing one another their simple determination to have 
things the way they want them. This is Society's position at 
once in relation to its own members, and to aliens, and to 
other Societies, and the position of individuals in relation to 
the world and to one another ; and for any one of any mascu- 
line vigor, (even Rationalism is not wholly seamy-side), one 
would suppose that that should after all be enough — a certain 
not unwelcome simplification even of the problem — an abridg- 
ment of the sphere of casuistry and futilities and preliminaries. 
Such a person is not likely to find himself appalled at the 
discovery that he is standing on his own feet, nor to feel 
an inner sinking and need of some imperative external curb 
to keep him from doing anything especially abominable. It 
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is something (he must feel) for robustness that no such curb, 
no " outer prop and stay," exists — that he is free to do as he 
likes because he likes it — and to take the consequences. He 
will naturally deprecate as morbid any effort to make him look 
upon the situation as tragic ; but if he must regard it so, 

(jw S — i/mr/g yap K§p£f tyeoraoiv davaroto 
ftvpicu, &g ovk iari fvyeZv fiporbv <A8' viraXvtjai), 

he may well take refuge in the not unmanly stoicism of Sar- 
pedon, and reply simply — lo/iev. 

Alfred Hodder. 

Bryn Mawr. College. 



SELF-REALIZATION.— A CRITICISM. 

When we ask ourselves, impelled by the curiosity to know 
what is to be known which is the beginning of philosophy, 
whether we can find one common expression which shall tell 
us the inmost nature and meaning of all we can desire and 
all we pronounce " good," we find ourselves in the position 
indicated by Aristotle in^ the first book of the " Ethics." 
Answers are readily given to our question, but most of them 
unfortunately stamped with the character of intellectual cheap- 
ness. Such coarse and vulgar cheats as pleasure, popular 
approbation, the rewards of a world to come, and many 
another shameless aspirant to the position of ethical end of 
ends cannot impose on us for any length of time. Another 
solution of the problem has, however, been put forward which 
demands more serious consideration. It is not these low and 
imperfect ends, say the " cultured," in which we could pos- 
sibly find final satisfaction ; what we desire, and that in which 
our true happiness is to be found, is something which includes 
them all and is yet beyond and more than them all. To 
realize yourself, say these " Sicilian and Ionian Muses," is the 
secret of all content and aim of all endeavor. It is your only 
and all-embracing duty to realize yourself in action, and that 
because, when you come to think of it, in no action can you 
seek anything else even if you would. And if we raise the 



